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HOW THE STATISTICAL OUTPUT OF FEDERAL 
BUREAUS MIGHT BE IMPROVED.* 

By W. C. Mitchell, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Columbia University. 



Professor Willcox remarked incidentally that no man is 
in a position to criticize the statistical work done by the 
federal government unless he knows intimately the whole 
set of processes by which the final results are obtained — how 
the original data are collected in the field; how they are tab- 
ulated, summarized, and averaged in the office; and how the 
textual explanations of the tables are prepared. I concur 
heartily in the justice of this observation. By rights, it rules 
me out of the discussion. For despite three brief periods of 
employment by federal authorities — the Census Office, the 
Immigration Commission, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
— I have but a limited acquaintance with the production of 
federal statistics. It is as a consumer of statistics that I 
speak — primarily as a consumer of statistics of prices and 
wages — and I recognize that the consumer's impressions 
may be mistaken. However, I give them for what they are 
worth. 

The field work of collecting data respecting prices and wages 
seems to me better on the whole than the office work of making 
these data into finished bulletins. For in the bulletins I 
have found much that is not clear, and not a little that is 
patently misleading or flatly wrong. But in so far as I have 
been able to test the original data I have found that they are 
consistent among themselves and consistent with similar 
figures compiled by other investigating authorities. In short, 
they seem to have been collected honestly and intelligently. 

The reason for the relative inferiority of the office work 
appears to lie in the organization of the office force. The 
chiefs of the bureau which has done most work in this par- 
ticular field have all been forceful and capable men. The 
clerical force has stood on a level rather above that common 

* Remarks made at a joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the American Economic 
Association, Princeton, N. J., December 30, 1914. 
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to government offices. But this bureau has lacked an ade- 
quate staff of skilled statisticians capable of understanding 
the purpose of an investigation, and of directing the work 
of the clerks under the general supervision of the chief, of 
making the most intelligent use of the data collected by the 
field agents and of preparing lucid text which tells what the 
tables mean. It goes without saying that the head of a bureau 
cannot give personal supervision to all the many tasks imposed 
upon his office; and if he has not assistants who are really 
capable investigators trained in the use of statistics, much of 
the work turned out will be mediocre in quality. 

The weakness of the organization in this respect arises 
from the fact that the bureau concerned can not offer a satis- 
factory career to capable men. Adequate salaries can not 
be paid; adequate recognition can not be given. A few 
men of the quality required have stayed by the bureau year 
after year, and worked efficiently under most discouraging 
circumstances. These individuals merit more honor than 
they will ever receive for the sacrifices they have made* and 
the service they have rendered. But their number is by no 
means adequate. The efficiency of a government bureau 
cannot be maintained indefinitely by exploiting the statis- 
tical enthusiasm or the patriotic philanthropy of its staff. 

If I am right about the chief cause of weakness in the sta- 
tistical work done by the government, the remedy lies in the 
hands of Congress. What we may do as individuals to aid 
the heads of the statistical bureaus in securing adequate 
appropriations for their staffs is not much, but it is better 
than nothing. By using the statistics which are already being 
published, we can show that there is a public demand for 
work of this character. By using this material critically, 
we can show that there is need of improving the product now 
supplied. By seeking to put the blame for such faults as 
now exist upon the proper shoulders, we may perhaps bring 
home to some members of Congress the necessity of making 
better provision for the support of statistical work. If we 
can accomplish something in this direction as individuals, as 
members of the American Statistical and American Economic 
Associations we can accomplish more. Accordingly, I endorse 
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heartily the plan of cooperative effort which has been outlined 
by Professor Willcox. But I anticipate that his committee 
will find that the measures of greatest practical promise for 
improving the statistical work now done by the government 
he along the line which I have suggested. 



